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AS  legislation  is  now  pending  on  the  question 
**  of  the  admission  of  flax  free  of  duty,  it  seems 
desirable  that  all  points  pertaining  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  requirements  relating  to  the  subject  should 
be  freely  and  candidly  considered.  As  a  slight  con- 
tribution to  this  "  feast  of  reason,"  we  have  collected 
these  fugitive  straws,  which  we  submit  to  the  heck- 
ling process  of  public  opinion  and  discussion. 
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AS  legislation  is  now  pending  on  the  question 
-***  of  the  admission  of  flax  free  of  duty,  it  seems 
desirable  that  all  points  pertaining  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  requirements  relating  to  the  subject  should 
be  freely  and  candidly  considered.  As  a  slight  con- 
tribution to  this  "  feast  of  reason,"  we  have  collected 
these  fugitive  straws,  which  we  submit  to  the  heck- 
ling process  of  public  opinion  and  discussion. 


NOTE. 

HP  HIS  monograph  is  composed  chiefly  of  editorials 
*  and  communications  collated  from  the  files  of 
various  newspapers  which  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  flax  free  of  duty.  They 
are  here  reprinted,  as   being  timely  and  pertinent. 
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A  BELIEF  in  the  principle  of  protection  to  home 
industries  does  not  involve  the  conclusion  that 
duties  should  be  imposed  indiscriminately,  or  that 
industries  which  virtually  have  no  existence  here  will 
be  benefited  by  the  retention  of  a  duty  upon  imports 
of  the  products  thereof.  It  is  well  known  that 
whatever  flax  is  grown  in  this  country  is  raised  with 
special  reference  to  the  seed-crop.  It  is  equally 
patent  that  existing  duties  upon  flax  fibre  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  induce  the  American  farmer  to  study 
the  treatment  of  the  fibre  as  required  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  with  the  exception  of  isolated 
instances,  and  to  a  limited  and  diminishing  extent. 
It  would  seem  a  seasonable  and  pertinent  inquiry, 
Why,  therefore,  continue  to  burden  the  linen  manu- 
facturing industry  by  the  attempt  to  benefit  a  home 
product  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  does  not 
exist  ?  Were  there  any  interest  to  protect,  we  would 
be  the  last  to  seek  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  flax ; 
and  it  is  with   the  conviction  that  American  farmers 
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will  always  have  more  profitable  uses  for  land,  as 
well  as  time,  than  in  growing  and  handling  flax  for 
the  fibre,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  flax-culture 
for  the  seed  chiefly  is  a  source  of  profit,  that  we 
reprint  the  correspondence  and  notices  following. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  this  condition  of 
things  will  so  continue,  when  we  compare  the  bright- 
ness and  warmth  of  our  summers  with  meteorological 
conditions  existing  in  all  European  countries  where 
flax  is  cultivated  for  fibre.  Moreover,  the  most 
effectual  way  of  aiding  the  domestic  flax-grower  is 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  flax-spinning  so 
as  to  produce  a  permanent  and  an  increasing  demand 
at  home  for  home-grown  flax.  That  this  end  will 
be  soonest  reached  by  the  removal  of  every  hinderance 
in  the  form  of  high-cost  material,  while  maintaining 
the  protective  duty  on  the  finished  products,  is  too 
self-evident  a  proposition  to  need  further  elaboration. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  LINEN  THREAD. 


THE  manufacture  of  linen  thread  gives  promise  of 
being  one  of  America's  leading  industries,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  its  position  should  be 
the  interest  of  every  patriot. 

Ostensibly,  at  least,  for  this  purpose,  Secretary  Man- 
ning has  addressed  the  importers,  as  also  the  manufac- 
turers, of  these  threads,  seeking  from  the  one  information 
as  to  what  they  consider  the  most  equitable  tariff  tax, 
specific  or  ad  valorem  duties,  while  from  the  other,  data 
is  sought  on  the  questions  of  comparative  wages  and 
conditions  of  help. 

The  replies  to  these  circular  letters  are  being  received, 
and  the  facts  they  disclose  indicate  that  the  importers 
yearn  for  specific  duties,  while  the  manufacturers  clearly 
set  forth  that  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  England, 
and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  equal  weights  of  coin 
are  not  dissimilar  in  the  two  countries.  A  point  of 
value  made  lucid  is,  that  the  workingman  of  America 
lives  up  to  the  privileges  of  this  increased  competency, 
and,  as  a  result,  local  and  national  advantages  accrue. 
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These  facts,  from  such  reliable  and  important  sources, 
as  would  be  inferred,  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
the  Secretary's  report  to  Congress,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  tariff  revision  schemes.  But  while  legislation 
is  in  embryo,  and  the  thread  interests  are  settling  to 
their  activities  in  assurance  of  a  fixed  national  policy, 
the  professional  agitators  are  delving  into  their  imagina- 
tions for  reasons  to  stir  up  unrest,  and  into  the  lobby 
for  help  to  probe  the  generosity  of  the  business. 

This  phase  of  American  industrial  protection  comes 
into  view  as  the  question  of  the  admission  of  flax  duty- 
free is  discussed.  For  the  purposes  of  fine-thread  makers 
no  American  flax  is  grown,  hence  it  does  not  compete 
with  native  products.  For  this  reason  the  favor  of 
official  circles  leans  towards  easing  off  the  burden  on 
the  raw  material.  And  here  the  opposition  creates  an 
uproar  on  as  fine  a  point  of  technicalities  as  has  ever 
been  seen. 

When  the  farmer  cuts  his  flax  in  the  field,  it  is  retted, 
or  rotted,  to  soften  the  stalk ;  then  it  is  run  through  a 
scutching  -  mill  and  threshed,  breaking  off  the  outer 
straw ;  then  it  is  heckled  —  that  is,  the  fibre  is  combed 
out,  and  the  tow  or  waste  left  aside.  This  latter  process 
these  outside  advisers  claim  to  be  a  process  of  manu- 
facture, while  it  is  no  more  than  any  other  of  the  several 
attentions  flax  gets  after  it  is  pulled  in  the  field.  The 
position  seems  analogous  to  that  of  a  farmer  cutting  his 
corn,  who  should  export  it  with  its  stalk,  shock,  and  cob, 
that  the  kernel  might  be  used  by  the  English  miller  for 
his  grist.     So  absurd  an  assumption  for  an  export  cereal 
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is  no  more  than  paralleled  by  these  agitators  for  a  dis- 
crimination against  dressed  flax. 

That  our  readers  may  be  brought  to  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts,  we  have  secured  the  privilege  of 
reproducing  the  two  most  valuable  letters  that  Secretary 
Manning  received. 

There  is  especial  value  in  these  just  now,  as  they  add 
light  to  last  week's  discussion  of  "  Labor's  Tariff  Inter- 
ests." The  letters  are  by  J.  R.  Leeson  &  Co.,  298 
Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  and  are  a  model  of  brief 
and  compact  statements,  giving  an  intelligent  view  of 
the  conditions  of  manufacturing  in  this  country,  while 
the  simple  recital  of  facts  becomes  a  cogent  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  protection.  The  statement  is  the 
more  decisive  because  this  firm  are  probably  the  largest 
importers  of  linen  thread  in  the  country. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir,  —  The  undersigned  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
circular,  dated  July  28,  1885,  requesting  our  views  upon  the 
question  of  substituting  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties  upon 
linen  thread  and  twines.  We  should  have  given  an  earlier 
response,  but  desired  first  to  make  comparisons  with  the 
German  and  French  rates,  and  to  consider  the  matter  in 
detail.  In  submitting  for  your  consideration  a  schedule  of 
the  duties  we  recommend,  we  will  frankly  state  our  position. 
We  are  amongst  the  largest  importers  of  linen  thread  in  this 
country ;  our  interests  should  therefore  be  equal  to  those  of 
any  importing  firm  in  having  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  duty 
imposed  upon  such  merchandise.  We  are  emphatically  in 
favor  of  specific  rates  when  the  same  can  be  applied  equitably. 
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The  Grafton  (Mass.)  Flax  Mills  are  owned  and  operated 
by  Messrs.  Finlayson,  Bousfield,  &  Co.,  of  Johnstone,  Scotland, 
who  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  linen  threads  at  Johnstone. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  operating  of  a  mill  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  producing  similar  articles,  gives 
an  insight  to  the  relative  cost  of  manufacture  which  could 
hardly  be  obtained  by  outside  inquiries.  Before  noting  the 
points  mentioned  in  the  circular,  we  desire  to  express  our 
views  upon  the  question  of  the  duty  on  flax,  which  is  the  raw 
material  used  at  Grafton.  We  are  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  any  American-grown  flax  which  could  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  threads  made  at  Grafton  ;  hence  whatever  duty 
is  imposed  upon  flax,  while  being  of  no  benefit  to  any  industry 
here,  serves  as  a  clog  upon  the  linen-thread  industry  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  always  have  to  import  flax  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Grafton  Flax  Mills.  This  flax  we 
import  in  the  heckled  state,  the  flax  thus  dressed  being  known 
as  "  dressed  line."  This  flax  is  merely  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  heckling,  —  a  system  of  combing,  with  the  object  of 
separating  the  long  from  the  short  fibre.  The  long  fibre 
becomes  known  as  dressed  line ;  the  short  fibre  is  called  tow. 
As  we  use  only  the  long  fibre  in  our  threads,  there  is  clearly 
no  object  in  shipping  the  short  fibre,  or  tow,  to  Grafton. 
Long-fibre  flax,  or  dressed  line,  therefore,  is  alone  sent  to  the 
Grafton  Mills,  that  only  being  used  in  making  the  threads 
there  manufactured.  In  other  words,  this  dressed-line  flax 
is  our  raw  material, — the  only  raw  material  we  use,  or  could 
under  any  circumstances  use  as  the  mills  are  at  present 
equipped.  We  would  earnestly  urge  that  our  raw  material 
be  given  us  free  from  all  duty,  and  that  the  discrimination  as 
at  present  existing  in  the  tariff  as  against  dressed  flax  be 
discontinued  in  all  future  legislation.     When  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  dressed  line  is  the  only  kind  of  flax  that  can  be  used 
at  Grafton,  and  that  no  flax  suited  to  our  purposes  is  obtain- 
able in  the  United  States,  it  is  self-evident,  that,  whatever  the 
duty  imposed  on  this  flax,  it  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  flax-spinning 
industries  of  this  country,  and  that  the  only  class  benefited 
by  such  duty  is  the  foreign  manufacturer.  —  Manufacturers' 
Gazette,  Dec.  26,  1885. 
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FLAX  AND   THE   TARIFF. 


LAST  week  some  of  the  flax  producers  and  spinners 
met  at  Saratoga,  and  argued  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  present  tariff  on  raw  material,  and  adding  to  the  rates 
on  manufactured  goods.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
action  as  this  proposed  would  benefit  the  industry  in 
question,  and  we  have  occasion  to  know  that  a  large  flax- 
manufacturing  interest  was  not  represented  at  the  con- 
vention, and  dissented  from  the  views  there  expressed. 
The  duty  of  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  levied  on 
linen  thread  of  all  kinds,  may  be  regarded  as  excessive  ; 
but,  as  all  tariff  tinkering  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
disturbance  to  business,  it  is  perhaps  better  in  the  case 
of  flax  manufactures  to  refrain  from  making  any  change 
in  the  duty  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentlemen  who  met  at  Saratoga  asserted  that 
farmers  were  dropping  the  cultivation  of  flax,  owing  to 
poor  prices,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  manu- 
facturers found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of  good  flax, 
urging  from  this  that  a  higher  duty  on  the  product  was 
imperatively  demanded.  We  are  inclined  to  take  issue 
with  the  convention  on  this  point.  We  regard  the  free 
admission  of  raw  materials  as  of  fundamental  importance 
in  framing  a  tariff.     That  no  restriction  should  be  placed 
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on  the  importation  of  commodities  which  in  themselves 
are  in  great  measure  natural  products,  but  which  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  other  commodities,  and  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  labor  in  the  manipulation,  is  a 
principle  generally  recognized  by  political  economists. 
Protection  should  be  invoked  for  the  finished  article,  not 
for  the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  which, 
especially  in  the  case  of  flax,  needs  no  such  aid.  When 
the  question  of  admitting  hides  free  of  duty  was  under 
consideration,  dire  results  to  the  cattle-raiser  were  pre- 
dicted if  the  proposed  change  was  made.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  however,  better  prices  for  hides  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  profits  of  the  business  have  in 
nowise  diminished. 

We  emphatically  deny  that  the  farmer  requires  protec- 
tion to  enable  him  to  grow  flax  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  market,  and  with  substantial  profit  to  himself.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  flax,  properly  handled,  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops,  whether  grown  for  fibre  or  for  seed. 
The  business  of  the  flax-raiser  consists  not  merely  in 
cultivating  the  staple,  but  largely  in  handling  it  after  it  is 
grown.  It  is  a  statement  readily  susceptible  of  proof 
that  any  scarcity  of  good  flax  is  due  to  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  correct  method  of  treating  this  prod- 
uct. We  therefore  favor  the  total  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  raw  flax :  first,  because  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  true  one  to  follow ;  and  second,  because  we 
believe  that  such  a  duty  is  not  demanded  either  by  the 
requirements  of  consumers  or  by  the  cost  of  production. 

In  this  position  on  the  tariff,  as  affecting  the  cultivation 
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and  manufacture  of  flax,  we  find  ourselves  supported  by 
one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  flax-goods  business,  a 
house  whose  opinion  carries  weight,  as  it  is  vitally  inter- 
ested both  in  home  manufacture  and  in  the  import  trade. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  stand  taken  by  this 
house  is  more  in  consonance  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  flax-grower  and  thread-manufacturer  than  that  advo- 
cated by  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  Saratoga.  —  July  29, 
1882, 
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FLAX  AND   THE   TARIFF. 


SOME  time  since,  we  published  an  editorial  under  this 
caption.  As  substantiating  the  views  therein  ex- 
pressed, we  find  the  following  in  ''The  Boston  Herald" 
of  recent  date,  which  we  understand  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Leeson.  The  firm  which  this  gentleman 
represents,  and  with  which  our  readers  are  acquainted, 
being  extensively  engaged  both  in  importing  and  manu- 
facturing, is  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  this  subject. 
Having  invested  much  capital  and  an  invaluable  expe- 
rience in  flax  manufacture  in  this  country,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  house  should  desire  a  profitable  return 
from  its  investment ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 
would  advocate  any  measure  calculated  to  cripple  the 
industry.  The  only  possible  objection  to  abolishing  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  is,  that  such  duty  is  required 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  that  this  course 
might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  flax-growing  inter- 
ests ;  but  this  view  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  from  the 
ascertained  and  indisputable  fact  that  no  flax  is  now 
grown  in  this  country  which  can  be  used  for  spinning 
fine  yarns,  and  that  the  flax  which  is  imported,  and  upon 
which  duty  is  paid,  comes  no  more  into  competition  with 
the  American- mrown  flax  than  it  does  with  silk  or  cotton, 
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so  widely  different  are  the  uses  to  which  the  foreign 
product  and  the  American  are  put  in  manufactures.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  Mr.  Leeson's  views  are  those  which 
should  be  embodied  in  tariff  legislation  on  this  matter. 
We  quote  from  the  article  in  question  :  — 

"  Another  point  demanding  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Commission  is  that  relating  to  raw  materials.  While 
some  reasonable  doubts  may  arise  in  reference  to  regu- 
lating the  duty  on  wool,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  —  spinners,  growers, 
and  merchants  alike  —  will  be  served  by  sweeping  the 
duty  off  flax  altogether.  Hides  are  free  :  witness  the 
exports  of  leather.  Silk  is  free  :  observe  the  marvellous 
development  of  the  silk  industries  of  the  country. 
Cotton  is  free :  look  at  the  wonderful  additions  to  our 
mills  and  spindles  working  that  staple  into  thread  and 
woven  fabrics.  The  linen  industry  of  this  country,  mean- 
while, has  made  no  satisfactory  progress,  while  the  other 
textiles  named  are  constantly  and  vigorously  expanding. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  high  duties  on  flax 
machinery,  nearly  all  of  which  is  imported,  and  to  the 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  both  in 
its  dressed  and  undressed  form.  The  present  duty  on 
flax  is :  Undressed,  twenty  dollars  per  ton ;  dressed, 
forty  dollars  per  ton.  That  is,  the  American  flax-spinner 
—  especially  if  he  aim  to  produce  fine  qualities  —  is 
handicapped  to  the  extent  of  that  entire  duty  charged. 
No  flax  at  present  grown  in  this  country  can  be  used 
successfully  in  spinning  fine  yarns.  The  duty,  therefore, 
is  merely  a  clog,   and,   if  it  were   double   the   present 
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amount,  would  still  have  to  be  paid,  with  no  benefit 
accruing,  excepting  to  foreign  flax-spinners.  The  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  this  industry  is 
clear.  Abolish  every  cent  of  duty  on  flax,  and  thereby 
so  encourage  the  growth  and  expansion  of  flax-spinning 
here  as  to  develop  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for 
fine  flax.  The  natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
policy  will  be  so  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  growers 
of  flax  here  as  to  induce  them  to  study  the  methods  of 
treating  the  flax-plant  in  use  in  old-settled  flax-growing 
countries."  —  Oct.  21,  1882. 
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THE  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT  ON  FLAX. 

(1882.) 


DESIRING  to  know  the  views  of  practical  men  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
garding the  flax  interests,  a  representative  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Gazette  called  upon  Mr.  J.  R.  Leeson  of  this 
city,  who  is  connected  with  extensive  flax  manufacturing 
interests,  both  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Leeson  said,  "The  summary  of  the  report  on  flax 
is  so  meagre,  that  I  hesitate  to  express  any  opinion  in 
regard  to  it ;  but  if  the  statement  really  includes  all  that 
is  proposed  affecting  flax,  I  should  feel  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  followed  the  conclusions  pertaining  to  flax 
which  logically  belong  to  the  general  statement  of  its 
policy.  That  policy  is  stated  to  be  a  reduction  or  entire 
abolition  of  duties  upon  all  raw  materials.  In  view  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  have  been  abundantly  stated 
and  proved  in  the  columns  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Gazette,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  continuance  of  the  duty 
on  flax,  dressed  or  undressed,  is  to  be  defended ;  for,  as 
has  heretofore  been  clearly  shown,  not  only  for  purposes 
of  fine-linen  manufacture  is  it  absolutely  essential  to  im- 
port flax,  now  assessed  with  a  duty,  but  also,  as  no  flax 
is  now  being  grown  in  this  country  which  will  in  any  way 
serve   those    purposes,  no  possible    injury   to  the    flax- 
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growing  interests  of  the  country  can  follow  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  duty.  I  therefore  feel  that  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  the  fact,  that,  while  recommending  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  other  raw  materials,  the  Commission  has 
made  no  such  recommendation  regarding  flax,  it  will 
have  laid  itself  open  to  a  charge  of  want  of  consistency, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  have  neglected  a  very  impor- 
tant point  toward  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture 
of  fine  linens  in  America."  —  Dec.  9,  1882. 
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DOMESTIC   LINEN-THREAD 
MANUFACTURE. . 


BE  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead,"  should  be  the 
inspiration  of  those  who  criticise  or  complain. 
This  is  especially  a  valuable  truth  for  those  who  dabble 
in  tariff  affairs,  and  seek  to  inform  their  fellows  on  such 
important  matters.  Josh  Billings  has  remarked  that  he 
would  rather  not  know  so  many  things  as  to  know  so 
many  things  that  ain't  so  ;  and  surely,  if  he  could  have 
read  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  last  Saturday's 
1  'Journal,"  he  would  have  said  Andover  contained  the 
man  who  inspired  this  wisdom.  The  letter  best  indicates 
the  absurdity  some  struggling  theorists  will  fall  into,  and 
how  far  from  truth  they  will  go  when  once  started :  — 

The  present  writer,  returning  home  after  an  extended 
absence,  has  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  letters  of  your 
correspondent  signing  himself  B.  Rogers,  Andover.  Mr. 
Rogers  attempts  to  criticise  our  reply  to  the  circular  of  the 
Treasury  Department  asking  our  views  upon  the  relative  cost 
of  linen-thread  manufacture  in  England  and  in  America. 
Had  Mr.  Rogers  taken  pains  to  read  our  reply  carefully, 
he  would  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  striking  at  the 
wind,  for  he  would  have  seen  that  the  ground  we  take  upon 
the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  success  of  American  thread 
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manufacture  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the  opinions  he  himself 
expresses.  We  quote  the  concluding  sentence  in  our  letter 
to  Secretary  Manning :  "  Under  such  circumstances  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  an 
American  thread-mill." 

Mr.  Rogers  has  favored  us  with  his  notions  about  raw 
materials,  and  has  succeeded  in  working  himself  into  a  state 
of  great  excitement  on  the  subject  of  dressed  line,  which  he 
appears  to  consider  a  manufactured  article.  Strict  consistency 
would  seem  to  require  that  your  correspondent  and  his  friends 
should  import  all  their  flax  as  taken  from  the  field ;  they  should 
not  only  bring  in  the  tow,  but  also  the  outer  bark  and  the  pith 
of  the  plant.  For  these,  however,  they  have  probably  no  use  : 
hence  they  are  quite  willing  to  discriminate  against  American 
labor  by  importing  their  raw  material  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  process  of  retting  and  the  further  stage  of  scutching. 

It  is  the  old  story,  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  the 
camel.  Your  correspondent  states  that  Finlayson,  Bousfield, 
&  Co.  have  large  mills  in  Scotland  and  a  small  mill  in  Grafton, 
Mass.  "  Large  "  and  "  small "  are  terms  of  relative  value  ;  and, 
while  the  flax-mills  at  Grafton  are  not  yet  as  extensive  as  the 
Johnstone  (Scotland)  Mills,  ample  accommodations  have  been 
provided  for  future  enlargement,  the  owners  having  a  clear 
title  to  over  a  hundred  acres  of  suitable  land  in  Grafton.  Even 
with  existing  facilities,  the  Grafton  Mills  consume  more  flax 
in  the  production  of  thread  than  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  sixty-nine 
coadjutors  ever  converted  for  the  same  purpose.  As  your 
correspondent  has  much  to  say  about  foreign  manufacturers 
and  their  agents,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  tell  him  that  every 
member  of  the  firm  which  is  responsible  for  this  letter,  as 
well  as  for  the  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which 
have  called  forth  this  correspondence,  is  an  American  citizen. 
We  may  add  that  a  former  member  of  this  firm  has  rendered 
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such  service  to  his  country  with  his  pen,  his  sword,  and  his 
voice  as  very  few  have  the  power  to  give.  We  refer  to  the 
late  Ex-Gov.  Walter  Harriman  of  New  Hampshire.  We  cannot 
accord  to  Mr.  Rogers  or  his  friends  any  prescriptive  title  to 
the  exclusive  representation  of  native  industry  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  linen  thread,  toward  which  their  ambition 
appears  to  soar. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  R.  LEESON  &  CO. 
June  26,  1886. 
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DOMESTIC  LINEN   THREAD. 


WE  notice  in  "The  Journal  "  that  our  Andover  friend 
undertakes  to  reply  to  the  statements  of  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Leeson  &  Co.,  which  we  reprinted  last  week  from 
that  paper.  The  trouble  with  this  gentleman  is,  "  that 
any  thing  unprepared  is  raw  material ; "  and  on  this  he 
constructs  a  plan  that  would  shut  out  imported  potatoes 
without  their  tops,  prohibit  rice  without  its  stalk,  inter- 
dict barley  without  the  straw,  would  weigh  logwood  bark 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  imported  stick,  and  would 
demand  that  coffee  in  its  original  vegetable  sack  be 
scheduled  in  the  custom-house  as  the  veritable  aromatic 
bean.  This  is  consummate  nonsense,  and  would  be  an 
imposition  upon  the  importer  of  a  mass  of  worthless 
husks  and  coverings,  the  duty  charge  on  which  would 
ruin  his  venture.  This  country  grows  nothing  that  at 
all  competes  with  this  thread  flax.  The  process  it  goes 
through  in  breaking  the  stalk  does  not  so  much  deprive 
it  of  its  feature  as  raw  material  as  squeezing  sugar-cane 
to  get  molasses  prevents  our  getting  the  duty  due  if  the 
stalks  were  shipped  here,  and  then  crushed. 

He  "  wishes  to  see  every  industry  in  this  country, 
however  small,  protected  against  the  poorer-paid  labor 
of  Europe."     So  do  we  ;  but  we  do  not  want  the  laborer 
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to  pay  for  chaff,  and  straw,  and  stubble,  and  stalk,  and 
bark,  and  rot,  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  or  handicraft. 
Be  honest  in  your  tariff  methods,  and  level  your  duty  on 
what  man  uses,  not  what  he  throws  into  the  waste.  — 
July  j,  1886. 
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FREE  RAW  MATERIALS. 


To  the  Editor  of  "The  Boston  Journal." 

THE  position  of  your  correspondent,  B.  Rogers, 
Andover,  may  be  thus  stated :  "  I  am  a  dresser  of 
flax.  If  there  is  to  be  no  flax  dressed  here,  I  shall  be 
deprived  of  my  occupation.  I  am  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  raw  materials,  and  especially  dressed  flax,  free  of 
duty."  The  stage-driver  of  the  past  was  equally  opposed 
to  the  introduction  and  use  of  railroads  and  locomotives. 
Notwithstanding  the  learned  observations  of  your  corre- 
spondent, we  repeat,  dressed  flax  is  a  raw  material.  It 
is  no  more  a  manufactured  article  than  corn  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  cob.  Upon  this  point,  we  quote 
from  our  letter  to  Secretary  Manning,  Nov.  6,  1885  : 
"  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  dressed  line  is  the 
only  kind  of  flax  that  can  be  used  at  Grafton,  and  that 
no  flax  suited  to  our  purposes  is  obtainable  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  self-evident,  that,  whatever  the  duty  imposed 
on  this  flax,  it  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  flax-spinning  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  and  that  the  only  class  benefited  by 
such  duty  is  the  foreign  manufacturer." 

Mr.  Rogers  says  that  skilled  labor  is  first  applied  to 
flax  when  being  heckled.  Let  us  quote,  and  see  whether 
the  authorities  and  your  correspondent  coincide  :  — 
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"  Rippling.  — When  the  sheaf  of  flax  is  untied,  the 
rippler  takes  up  a  certain  quantity,  spreads  the  top  of 
the  handful  like  a  fan,  and  draws  one-half  of  it  through 
the  comb.  With  a  half  turn  of  the  wrist,  he  then  per- 
forms the  same  operation  upon  the  remainder. 

"Steeping.  —  The  operation  of  steeping  requires  the 
greatest  care,  as  it  is  very  critical  in  its  results.  Great 
nicety  is  required  to  ascertain  when  the  flax  has  received 
sufficient  water,  a  few  hours  more  or  less  being  liable  to 
injure  it.  The  flax  should  never  be  lifted  roughly,  either 
with  forks  or  grapes,  but  carefully  handed  out  by  men 
standing  in  the  water. 

"  Spreading.  — The  flax  is  laid  evenly  on  the  grape  ; 
and,  if  care  has  been  taken  in  the  rippling  process,  the 
bundles  will  readily  separate  without  being  entangled. 
It  is  turned  two  or  three  times  with  a  rod  a  foot  in  length 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  prevent  it  being 
discolored. 

"Lifting. — The  most  certain  test  of  the  flax  being 
ready  to  lift  is  to  prove  a  small  quantity  with  the  hand- 
brake or  in  a  flax-mill.  When  lifting,  the  lengths  of  the 
flax  ought  to  be  kept  straight,  and  the  ends  even  ;  other- 
wise, there  will  be  considerable  loss  in  the  rolling  and 
scutching  operations. 

"  Scutching.  —  There  are  two  modes  of  breaking  and 
scutching,  —  the  one  by  hand,  and  the  other  by  the  mill. 
If  scutched  in  a  mill,  the  flax  should  be  sent  where  the 
very  best  machinery  is  in  use,  and  where  the  mill-owner 
pays  his  men  by  the  day." 

These  extracts  from  a  standard  work  give  merely  a 
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glimpse  at  the  work  performed  upon  flax  prior  to  the 
heckling.  To  state  that  these  processes  require  no  skill 
is  clearly  to  say  what  is  opposed  to  facts.  Any  theory 
drawn  from  a  false  premise  necessarily  falls  when  exam- 
ined. We  leave  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  friends  to  the  candid 
contemplation  of  the  castle  in  the  air  which  they  have 
builded. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.    R.    LEESON   &   CO. 

June  30,  1886. 
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DOMESTIC  LINEN  THREAD, 


WE  were  not  surprised  that  "The  Journal's"  Andover 
friend  was  disappointed  with  our  position  on  the 
flax  question.  He  is  such  an  extremist  for  revenue,  and 
withal  so  very  anxious  that  no  American  industrial  activity 
shall  get  a  start  from  abroad,  that  we  are  very  confident, 
that,  had  he  the  original  Plymouth  Rock  enterprise  in 
hand,  he  would  have  stopped  the  landing  of  those  for- 
eigners, and  stuck  close  to  the  native,  his  wampum  and 
his  weed.  But  circumstances  beyond  any  Andover  con- 
trol have  wrought  a  different  state,  and  during  all  these 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  our  shores  have  been  free 
to  the  coming  of  all  men,  and  our  anxiety  for  the  trans- 
planting of  their  thrift  hither  unabated.  That  the  entire 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  which  the  Grafton  Thread 
Works  own  is  not  now,  in  its  sixth  year,  covered  with 
buildings,  is  no  certainty  that  it  may  not  in  time  be.  If 
what  this  industry  needs  to  comb  and  bleach  and  spin  is 
not  raised  in  America,  as  is  the  exact  fact  now,  letting 
that  material  into  the  country  unhampered  by  customs 
tax  would  hasten  the  day  for  such  great  increase.  This 
Andover  apostle  still  proclaims  the  nonsense  that  years 
ago  was  exploded,  and  which  in  every  tariff  change  is 
being  eliminated  from  our  customs  charges.     Calling  the 
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cask  and  its  straw  china,  or  the  crate  and  its  freight- 
charges  crockery,  so  as  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  pro- 
tect the  American  potter,  is  a  direct  fraud  on  the  con- 
sumer. Writing  the  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
clearing  to  the  footings  of  a  foreign  purchase,  and  assess- 
ing- your  duty  on  these,  as  if  they  were  veritable  mer- 
chandise, is  a  cheat  and  a  swindle ;  and  it  is  a  wretched 
thing  that  any  New-Englander  who  may  have  been  sired 
from  the  blunt,  honest,  open-handed  Saxon,  should  in- 
dorse any  such  double  dealing.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
this  "Journal"  correspondent  and  we  separate.  He  says, 
"  Call  the  stubble  and  leaf  and  rot  that  the  sickle  cuts  in 
the  field,  all  flax."  And  we  ask,  Why  not  import  the  root 
and  the  soil  it  grew  in,  and  call  that  flax  ?  Why  stretch 
and  clean  and  cure  the  South  American  hide?  If  ridding 
the  flax-plant  of  its  husks  is  a  process,  why  not  also 
removing  the  filth  from  the  hide  a  dutiable  process?  We 
have  illustrated  our  idea  in  previous  issues  from  the 
round  of  field  products  that  are  all  stripped  of  their 
waste,  and  then  imported  as  raw  materials.  If  Andover 
had  a  philosopher  who  could  elucidate  to  this  "  Journal  " 
correspondent  what  raw  materials  might  be,  she  might  start 
a  "  new  departure"  of  ideas  in  one  being,  if  not  a  "  new 
departure"  in  morals.  However,  this  gentleman,  having 
sawed  his  one  old  note  at  the  Manufacturers'  Gazette, 
fiddled  about  in  a  unique  way  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Leeson  & 
Co.,  who  so  thoroughly  cover  his  manoeuvre  that  we  take 
it  from  last  Saturday's  "  Journal,"  knowing  our  readers 
are  interested.  This  is  substantially  an  issue  over  letting 
in  or  shutting  out  a  raw  material  not  produced  in  this 
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country.  There  are  other  such  growths  and  interests, 
but  just  now  New  England  wants  no  hinderances  placed 
in  the  way  of  her  flax  industry.  Our  earnestness  in  this 
matter  comes  from  our  knowledge  that  the  American 
Linen  Company  at  Fall  River,  after  sinking  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  trying  to  introduce  this  flax  industry,  aban- 
doned the  project,  and  turned  to  cotton  ;  and  now,  if  a 
firm  which  has  become  famous  throughout  the  world,  and 
is  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  will  bring  its  skill, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  money  to  develop  what 
Americans  have  failed  to  do,  let  us  bid  them  welcome, 
and  make  their  way  to  a  success  here  as  free  from  em- 
barrassments as  possible.  What  Messrs.  J.  R.  Leeson  & 
Co.  did  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  for  other  American 
firms  to  do.  They  drew  that  immense  Scotch  thread 
house,  Finlayson,  Bousfield,  &  Co.,  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  America  offered ;  and  as  a  result, 
instead  of  all  our  linen  thread  being  made  abroad,  we 
have  here  in  New  England,  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  a  lusty 
industry,  successfully  doing  what  in  Fall  River  our  inex- 
perience, notwithstanding  our  plethora  of  money,  failed 
to  secure.  But  here  is  their  letter,  well  worth  a  careful 
reading :  — 

Boston,  July  16,  1886. 

The  mental  hop,  skip,  and  jump  methods  of  your  corre- 
spondent, B.  Rogers,  Andover,  are  unique  ;  his  reasoning 
requires  "sorting"  quite  as  much  as  the  flax  upon  which  he 
works.  As  an  example,  we  remarked  in  a  former  letter  that 
every  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  R.  Leeson  &  Co.  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  To  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement,  your 
correspondent  says  that  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  head  of  the  firm 
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of  Finlayson,  Bousfield,  &  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
According  to  this  new  system  of  chop  logic,  you  may  prove 
that  a  robin  is  not  a  red-breasted  bird  by  establishing  the  fact 
that  horses  have  manes.  We  are  in  accord  with  your  corre- 
spondent in  his  desire  to  have  flax  grown  more  largely  for  the 
fibre  in  this  country.  We  are  also  in  favor  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  perpetual  motion,  the  millennium,  and 
many  other  things  for  which  a  world  of  hard  facts  keep  us 
waiting.  While  American  farmers  realize  a  good  profit  from 
flax-seed,  and  will  not  devote  the  necessary  time  for  studying 
the  proper  treatment  of  flax  fibre,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
we  shall  have  to  continue  importing  flax  for  use  at  Grafton ;  so 
that,  whether  the  duty  upon  the  flax  be  forty  dollars  or  eighty 
dollars  per  ton,  the  flax  will  have  to  be  imported  still,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  American  mill,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
none,  save  the  foreign  flax-spinner.  Under  such  circumstances 
as  these  the  encouragement  of  home  manufacture  by  the  free 
admission  of  all  bona  fide  raw  materials  would  seem  to  be  a 
desirable  end  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  no  less  than  upon 
sound  economical  principles.  The  dressed  flax  we  import  is  a 
raw  material ;  it  is  not  even  a  partially  manufactured  article 
until  metamorphosed  by  the  preparing  and  spinning  frames. 
As  we  have  before  shown,  the  heckling  process  is  merely  one 
of  a  number  of  preparatory  stages  through  which  flax  passes 
while  it  remains  flax,  and  before  it  becomes  a  yarn  or  in  any 
sense  a  manufactured  product.  There  is  no  stronger  reason  for 
drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  at  heckling  than  at  scutching 
or  rippling,  for  a  heckling  machine  no  more  alters  or  trans- 
forms the  nature  of  the  material  than  does  a  scutching  machine ; 
the  bulk  is  reduced,  but  the  flax  remains  a  fibre  simply,  and  in 
a  form  which  totally  unfits  it  for  use  in  the  economic  arts. 
The  distinction  your  correspondent  tries  to  set  up  is  drawn 
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from  the  exigencies  of  his  particular  craft  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  special  need.  It  is  not  a  distinction  which  will  bear 
analysis  or  serve  for  the  application  of  any  general  principle. 
Mr.  Rogers  says  we  are  among  the  largest  importers  of  thread 
in  this  country,  and  considerately  advises  that  we  at  once  cover 
the  hundred  or  more  acres  of  land  owned  in  connection  with 
the  Grafton  Flax  Mills  with  new  plant,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
make  all  our  thread  there.  While  duly  appreciating  the  kind- 
ness of  this  suggestion,  it  occurs  to  us  as  a  more  practicable 
way  of  reducing  our  importations,  and  enabling  us  to  manu- 
facture more  cheaply  at  Grafton,  to  take  the  duty  off  our  raw 
material,  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  must  be  imported,  as 
we  are  unable  to  purchase  any  flax  of  sufficiently  good  quality 
for  our  purposes  in  this  country.  Your  correspondent  at  once 
raises  the  cry  that  we  discriminate  against  native  industry. 
But  we  have  effectually  answered  that  objection  by  showing 
that  his  friends,  who,  he  says,  import  the  flax  undressed,  also 
avail  themselves,  where  they  deem  it  advisable,  of  the  low- 
priced  foreign  labor  which  Mr.  Rogers  appears  to  deprecate. 
Thus  it  is  just  a  question  of  degree,  any  objection  being  equally 
applicable  to  both  methods.  Your  correspondent  over-estimates 
the  extent  of  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  course 
we  advocate.  He  would  find  himself  quietly  heckling  after  the 
change  as  before.     Let  him  allay  his  fears. 

J.  R.  LEESON  &  CO. 
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or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1-year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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